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Smallmouths 
in  Small 
Streams 
(page  25). 

They're  not 
whoppers,  but 
they  have 
other  virtues. 
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hen  the  northeast  storms 
of  November  drive  the 
summer  visitors  from  the 
Chesapeake,  fishermen  stack  their 
rods,  awaiting  their  return  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

The  first  to  come  in  February  and 
March  are  the  shads  and  herring,  but 
they  do  not  tarry  in  the  Bay  because 
they  have  business  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
bluefish  that  heralds  the  return  of 
sport  fishing  to  our  Bay  each  year. 

They  come  in  April,  smashing  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel 
area,  finding  themselves  quickly 
locked  in  mortal  combat  with  scores 
of  fishermen  who  were  awaiting  their 
return. 

A  few  remain  at  the  Bridge  Tun- 
nel, but  most  charge  into  the  Bay. 
Some  head  for  the  James  River,  oth- 
ers for  the  York.  A  squadron  enters 
Mobjack  Bay,  more  venture  up  the 
Rappahannock,  but  the  main  body  of 
Virginia  blues  congregates  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  Smith 
Point  area  where  fleets  of  charter 
boats  chum  for  them  from  their  arri- 
val in  April  until  their  departure  in 
October  or  November. 

The  blues  are  welcome  in  the 
spring,  but  this  welcome  soon  wears 
out  as  more  desirable  fish  appear. 
The  fierce  bluefish  have  the  nasty 
habit  of  attacking  hooked  fish,  cutting 
them  neatly  in  half,  leaving  the  hap- 
less angler  with  only  a  fraction  of  his 
catch.  Sometimes  the  catch  is  a  nice 
gray  trout,  and  hell  hath  no  fury  like 
that  of  an  angler  whose  trout  has 
been  shorn! 

Gray  trout  are  the  glamour  fish  of 
the  Bay,  replacing  the  highly  prized 
rockfish  or  striped  bass,  which  has 
virtually  disappeared  from  our 
waters.  The  trout  come  in  without 
fanfare  along  with  or  just  ahead  of 
the  bluefish.  Their  arrival  is  not 
heralded  by  screaming  gulls  or 
straining  fishing  rods.  When  they 
arrive  they  seem  to  have  no  interest 
in  feeding.  Their  presence  is  betrayed 
by  their  appearance  in  fishermen's 
nets.  It  takes  warmer  water  to  stimu- 
late their  feeding  urge. 

Like  the  bluefish,  the  trout  seem  to 
start  their  feeding  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bridge  Tunnel  in  late  April  or 
early  May.  Although  schools  of  trout 
have  dispersed  throughout  the  Bay, 
most  of  the  angling  action  is  confined 
to  the  Bridge  Tunnel.  Elsewhere  the 
trout  appear  to  have  lockjaw. 

When  the  trout  first  "turn  on"  at 
the  Bridge  Tunnel,  they  take  deep 
fished  leadhead  jigs  or  bucktails. 
Many  are  taken  on  trolled  jigs  on 
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wire  lines.  Soon  their  interest  in  the 
artificial  wanes  and  fishermen  must 
offer  them  live  bait,  such  as  live  spot 
or  sea  bass,  to  get  their  interest 

During  May  the  trout  remain 
dispersed  throughout  the 
Bay  where  a  few  are  taken 
on  peeler  and  soft  crab  baits.  In  June, 
however,  the  small  pods  of  trout  come 
together,  forming  huge  schools  that 
offer  anglers  excellent  targets  for 
their  artificial  lures.  Most  of  this 
schooling  activity  occurs  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Virginia's  Bay,  in  the 
Smith  Point  area.  These  are  generally 
the  larger  fish.  The  smaller  ones  have 
left  the  Bay,  pushing  up  into  the  tidal 


June  is  the  month  for 
fishing  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  choices  are 
many,  including  delicious 
flounder  in  shore  (above),  or 
if  you  venture  out  in  a  boat 
(opposite  page,  clockurise 
from  top  left),  red  drum, 
black  drum  and  gray  trout 


rivers  to  such  locations  as  the  James 
River  Bridge,  the  upper  York  and 
Morattico  on  the  Rappahannock. 

The  dedicated  trout  fisherman  who 
fishes  the  upper  Bay  area  looks  to 
June  as  prime  time  for  trout.  By  day 
he  pursues  them  at  such  locations  as 
Buoy  C-73,  the  Smith  Point  Light- 
house and  in  the  vicinity  of  Buoy  48, 
using  diamond  jigs,  plastic  grubs  on 
lead  heads  and  a  variety  of  home- 
made lures.  The  trick  is  to  find  the 
schools  on  electronic  fish-finders  or  to 
search  for  surface  feeding  bluefish, 
secure  in  the  knowlege  that  trout 
often  are  present  below  them. 

At  night  the  activity  changes.  This 
is  bait  fishing  time.  While  their  night 
fishing  counterparts  at  the  Bridge 
Tunnel  use  live  spot  for  bait,  in  the 
upper  Bay,  peeler  or  soft  crabs  get 
the  nod.  At  both  ends  of  the  Bay,  the 
fish  are  attracted  to  the  baits  by  pow- 
erful lights  shown  on  the  water. 

This  night  fishing  activity  in  June 
is  not  confined  to  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  fish  from  boats.  The 
pier  fisherman  gets  in  on  the  act,  too. 
Buckroe  Beach  and  the  James  River 
piers  are  particularly  good  for  trout. 
Peeler  crabs  are  the  prime  bait,  but 
often  cut  spot  or  other  fish  will  do  the 
job. 

June  holds  more  surprises  for  the 
Bay  angler.  Trout  fishermen  using 
jigs  or  peeler  crabs  sometimes  find 
themselves  hooked  into  more  fish 
than  they  bargained  for  when  heavy 
red  or  black  drum  come  to  call. 

The  black  drum,  like  the  trout, 
make  an  unheralded  entry  in  April. 
They  congregate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Charles  where  the  anglers  find 
them  later  in  the  month.  An  area 
known  as  the  "Cabbage  Patch"  as 
well  as  the  vicinity  of  the  C-10  Buoy 
and  nearby  mussel  beds  form  the 
battleground  where  fishermen 
engage  in  herculean  tugs-of-war  with 
the  big,  bottom-hugging  drum. 

Marginal  at  best  for  table  fare, 
most  sportsmen  return  the  monsters 
to  the  water  unharmed.  Unfortu- 
nately, more  than  a  few  of  the  big 
drum  are  found  wasted  in  dumpsters 
ashore. 

The  big  schools  of  drum  break  up 
in  May,  some  cruising  just  off  the 
Eastern  Shore  surf  while  others 
explore  the  upper  Bay.  These  are  the 
ones  encountered  by  Bay  anglers.  A 
few  enter  the  James  River,  appar- 
ently setting  up  housekeeping  in  deep 
water  just  below  the  James  River 
Bridge. 

The  red  drum  or  channel  bass 
arrive  after  the  black  drum.  They, 
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These  fishermen 
(above)  are  after 
black  drum  off  Cape 
Charles,  (Opposite 
pa^e)  Charter  boats 
are  popular  among 
Bay  fishermen;  but 
all  the  activity  can 
tucker  a  fellow  out. 


too,  pause  at  Cape  Charles,  sometimes 
mixing  with  the  black  drum.  Anglers 
hedge  their  bets  by  combining  clam 
baits  for  black  drum  with  peeler 
crabs  that  are  attractive  to  the  reds, 
making  the  famed  drum  sandwich 
bait. 

The  red  drum  also  get  the  wander- 
ing urge  as  May  wears  on.  Some  fol- 
low the  blacks  around  Cape  Charles 
and  into  the  Eastern  Shore  surf  while 
others  venture  up  into  the  Bay.  Men- 
haden spotter  pilots  often  report  see- 
ing their  copper-colored  schools  glint- 
ing in  the  sunlight  in  the  upper  Bay 
area. 

It  is  during  June  that  all  this  comes 
together  and  the  angler  who  ventures 
forth  can  count  on  an  interesting  day. 
Sometimes  a  charter  boat,  loaded 
with  trout  fishermen,  will  pass  over  a 
school  of  channel  bass,  and  several 
fishermen  will  hook  into  the  big  fish 
at  once.  Invariably  the  anglers  will  be 
using  tackle  too  light  for  the  job  and 
the  skipper  cannot  maneuver  the  boat 
to  accomodate  four  or  five  fishermen, 
each  into  a  big  fish  running  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Seldom  are  all  the  fish 
landed. 

Add  to  this  star-studded  cast  an 
occasional  cobia  and  the  plot  thickens. 
Rare  is  a  cobia  in  the  upper  Bay,  but 


fishermen  on  the  "Cabbage  Patch," 
York  Spit  or  at  Bluefish  Rock  still 
have  a  chance  to  encounter  the  Ches- 
apeake's famed  "black  bonito." 

About  20  years  ago,  big  cobia  were 
plentiful  in  the  Bay.  Such  locations  as 
Windmill  Point,  Dameron  Marsh  and 
Onancock  were  famous  for  their 
cobia,  but  those  days  appear  to  be 
gone.  The  once  dependable  fishery, 
like  that  for  the  striped  bass,  has 
passed,  lamented  but  unexplained. 

While  anglers  ply  the  Bay  for  blue- 
fish, trout  and  drum,  June  brings 
action  in  shore,  too.  Flounder  are  now 
well  distributed  and  hot  spots  such  as 
the  lower  York  River,  the  mouth  of 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  waters  off 
Smith  Point  Inlet  produce  the  fine 
eating  flatties  in  good  numbers.  A 
few  experts  troll  up  huge  flounders 
around  the  Bridge  Tunnel  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cutt  Channel. 
Flounder  action  also  remains  excel- 
lent along  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Also  joining  the  June  jubilee  are 
spot  and  croakers.  The  spot  are  now 
well  distributed  into  the  rivers  and 
throughout  the  Bay.  They  will  be 
larger  later  in  the  season,  but  they 
are  plentiful  now.  Anglers  in  search 
of  this  tasty  fish  will  find  good  fishing 
from  such  piers  as  Harrisons,  Ocean 
View,  James  River,  Buckroe  Beach 
and  Grandview.  Good  spot  fishing 
should  be  available  in  Burwell  Bay  on 
the  James  near  Buoys  9  through  12. 
The  York,  off  Sarah's  Creek  and  near 
Buoys  21  and  22,  is  often  excellent 
They  will  be  in  the  Rappahannock 
from  Whitestone  all  the  way  up  to 
Bowlers  Wharf;  Buoy  12  at  Morattico 
is  a  favorite  place. 

Bloodworms,  of  course,  are  the 
prime  bait  for  spot.  Just  a 
smidgen  placed  on  the  barb 
of  a  No.  4  hook  will  do  the  trick.  As 
often  as  not,  earthworms  will  do  just 
as  well.  Peeler  crab,  if  available,  is 
also  a  prime  bait. 

Fishermen  seeking  spot  are  often 
pleased  to  find  croakers  instead.  The 
victim  of  cold  winters,  the  croaker 
population  is  experiencing  hard  times 
and  is  expected  to  be  mostly  absent 
again  this  year.  If  they  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  it  will  be  in  the 
James  in  Burwell  Bay  which  always 
has  been  a  prime  summering  area  for 
these  popular  fish. 

So  this  is  the  Bay  in  June.  It  offers 
a  full  house  of  great  finny  characters 
facing  the  angler  with  a  difficult 
choice:  with  so  many  fish  available, 
just  what  do  I  fish  for  in  the  wonder- 
ful month  of  June?  □ 
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You  hear  the  familiar  crash 
of  your  garbage  can  tum- 
bling onto  your  gravel 
driveway.  Expecting  to 
chase  the  neighbor's  dog,  you  rush 
outside,  broom  in  hand.  Instead,  a 
raccoon  looks  guiltily  up  at  you  from 
the  remains  of  last  nighf  s  pot  roast. 
Rather  than  run,  it  walks  toward  you 
on  wobbly  legs,  then  sits  quietly  as 
you  approach  it. 

This  hypothetical  situation  has 
become  more  common  for  Virginia 
residents  recently.  Last  year  625 
rabid  animals  (primarily  raccoons) 
were  found  in  Virginia  during  a  mid- 
Atlantic  outbreak. 

What  should  you  do  if  you  find  a 
friendly  or  otherwise  uninhibited  rac- 
coon in  your  yard?  First,  here's  what 
you  shouldn't  do:  pet  it,  pick  it  up  or 
tease  it.  It  could  have  rabies.  Possible 
indications  of  rabies  in  raccoons  are 
friendliness,  aggression,  paralysis  and 
an  unsteady  walk.  If  you  find  an 
animal  with  one  or  more  of  these 
characteristics,  call  the  health 
department 

The  rabies  virus  lives  in  the  saliva 
of  rabid  animals.  It  can  be  transmit- 
ted through  what  is  called  an  expo- 
sure. An  exposure  can  be  a  bite  or  a 
scratch  or  a  lick  in  an  eye,  mouth  or 
open  wound. 

Only  mammals  get  rabies,  and 
skunks,  bats,  foxes,  raccoons,  dogs, 
cats  and  some  farm  animls  are  the 
most  likely  victims.  Rabbits,  opos- 
sums, squirrels,  rats  and  mice  rarely 
get  it. 

The  recent  outbreak  has  affected 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Washington,  D.C.  as  well  as 
Virginia.  The  Virginia  state  health 
department  has  termed  the  outbreak 
an  "epizootic"— a  disease  that  affects 
many  animals  of  one  kind  at  the  same 
time.  The  health  department  has 
suggested  several  possible  causes  of 
the  epizootic. 

It  could  be  an  extension  of  the 
southeast  outbreak  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  South  Carolina.  But  the 
disease  could  not  easily  have  spread 
undetected  through  the  250-mile  gap 
between  the  apparent  boundaries  of 
the  two  epizootics,  the  health  depart- 
ment said.  Another  theory  is  that  bats 
transmitted  the  disease  to  raccoons 


RABIES 

Just  the 
Facts 

Rabies  is  serious 
business,  and 
having  the  facts 
straight  is 
important. 

by  Martha  Sutton 


but  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
has  found  that  bats  have  a  different 
strain  of  rabies. 

The  most  likely  cause  is  the  impor- 
tation of  raccoons  from  other  states. 
Some  hunting  clubs  in  Virginia  have 
imported  raccoons  from  the  rabies 
enzootic  area  of  the  Southeast  (An 
enzootic  is  a  disease  affecting  animals 
in  a  more  confined  area.)  Rabies  was 
confirmed  in  one  such  shipment. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the 
released  animals  do  not  usually  live 
long  and  do  not  significantly  increase 
the  number  of  harvested  raccoons. 
Where  the  land  is  not  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  large  raccoon  population, 
restocking  fosters  disease  and 
increases  competition  for  food  and 
shelter.  Restocking  is  unnecessary  if 
raccoons  are  already  present  in  an 
area.  Within  five  years,  a  pair  of  rac- 
coons can  increase  the  population 
from  two  to  64. 


Importing  raccoons  from  other 
states  is  now  illegal,  and  relocating 
Virginia  raccoons  within  the  state  is 
discouraged.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
deter  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Trapping  was  also  tried  as  a  deter- 
rent, but  only  nine  percent  of  the 
trapped  animals  were  rabid.  No 
effective  vaccine  has  yet  been  found 
for  wild  animals,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  diagnose  the  disease  in  a  raccoon 
without  first  killing  it  and  examining 
a  sample  of  the  brain  tissue. 

You  can  decrease  your  chances  of 
being  exposed  to  rabies  by  discourag- 
ing the  presence  of  wildlife  in  your 
yard.  Your  food  and  shelter  are  the 
big  attractions  for  animals.  You  can 
make  you  property  less  attractive  by 
making  these  less  accessible.  Don't 
leave  pet  food  outside  overnight,  and 
put  ammonia  in  your  garbage  cans. 
Protect  your  sweet  corn  with  two  low 
strands  of  electric  fence  wire. 

Discourage  uninvited  boarders  by 
repairing  openings  to  your  attic,  gar- 
age and  shed  and  by  installing  heavy 
gauge  screens  on  your  chimney  flues. 

Dogs  and  cats  should  be 
immunized  regularly  and 
not  allowed  to  run  free. 
People  who,  because  of 
their  jobs  or  hobbies,  cannot  avoid  the 
possibility  of  exposure  to  rabies 
should  also  be  immunized.  Dr. 
Suzanne  Jenkins  of  the  state  health 
department  said,  "If  you  think  youll 
be  exposed  to  foxes,  raccoons  or  other 
possible  carriers  of  rabies,  take  the 
vaccine." 

If  you  get  an  exposure  from  any 
wild  animal,  even  if  you  don't  know 
positively  that  it  was  rabid,  you 
should  seek  medical  attention  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  you  have  been  immun- 
ized. Dr.  Jenkins  said,  you'll  only  need 
a  booster  shot  If  you  have  not  you 
will  need  post-exposure  prophylaxis. 
This  treatment  requires  five  shots  in 
the  arm  over  a  period  of  one  month. 
This  treatment.  Dr.  Jenkins  said,  has 
fewer  side  effects,  is  less  painful  and 
is  more  effective  than  the  former 
treatment  of  20  shots  in  the  abdomen. 
Rabies  not  attended  to  immediately 
is  usually  fatal  for  people.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  a  person  be  treated  for  it  as 
soon  after  exposure  as  possible;  death 
cannot  usually  be  prevented  once  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have 
appeared.  □ 
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STEWARDS 

of  Tomorrow 


What  kind  of  world 

will  we  leave  our  children? 

A  look  at  the  litter  problem 

and  the  attitudes  that  perpetuate  it. 

by  Janet  Shaffer 


One  vivid,  picture-book 
summer  day,  I  was  out  walk- 
ing with  my  young  son  along 
a  little-used  road  which  led  to  beckon- 
ing fields  beyond.  We  were  searching 
for  Indian  artifacts  to  add  to  the  fam- 
ily collection  of  arrowheads  and  tools 
left  behind  by  early  generations  of 
Americans.  It  is  a  hobby  which 
requires  close  observation  of  one's 
surroundings  and  offers  an  opportun- 
ity to  explore  nature  close  up. 

The  territory  through  which  we 
wandered  was  one  of  natural  beauty, 
with  a  pastoral  stream  undulating 
between  grassy  banks.  Mountains 
hovered  mistily  above  meandering 
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(Right)  It  is  important  to  instill,  early  on,  a 
respect  for  our  world;  these  youngsters  have 
learned  to  take  a  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive, attitude  toward  their  environment 


fields  and  the  sky  was  pale  cerulean. 
This  should  have  been  a  haven  of 
beauty,  but  something  was  wrong. 

I  glanced  down  at  the  frowning  boy 
at  my  side.  "What's  wrong?  You're 
usually  a  happy  Indian  scout  Aren't 
you  finding  anything  at  all,  even 
chips?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  answered  in 
a  telling  way.  "No,  Mother.  It's  no  use 
looking  here,  and  it's  no  fun.  Mostly 
I've  just  been  seeing  beer  cans  and  all 
kinds  of  junk!" 

I  was  silent  as  I  paused  and  looked 
about  me.  Along  the  road,  under  the 
trees,  jutting  in  and  out  of  the  creek 
was  the  evidence  of  our  present  gen- 

pholos  courtesy  of  Virginia  Division  of  Liner  Control 


People  create  litter  and  people  can  prevent 
it  (Top)  Unfortunately,  those  who  carelessly 
dispose  of  waste  are  not  usuaUy  the  ones 
who  are  most  affected  by  it  WUdlife  are  fre- 
quently harmed  by  man's  litter.  (Above) 
How  much  better  is  this  man's  attitude  on 
his  way  to  a  recycling  center  with  his  mas- 
sive collection  of  aluminum  cans. 
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eration.  This  and  last  year's  garbage, 
debris  of  all  descriptions  sprawled  in 
ugliness  across  the  idyllic  landscape. 
The  day  was  ruined  for  both  of  us 
and  we  turned  toward  the  car.  The 
sound  of  the  stream  lost  its  music,  the 
air  no  longer  seemed  pure,  and  the 
poetry  of  mossy  banks  and  sheltering 
trees  seemed  true  only  in  books. 

As  I  drove  home  I  was  troubled  by 
the  thought  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
despoilers.  The  Americans  who  ear- 
lier lived  in  this  land  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  beauty,  while  we  in  our 
twentieth  century  "civilization"  are 
leaving  unsightly  blemishes  as 
reminders  of  our  culture.  The  future 
waits:  will  public  dumps,  a  littered 
countryside,  and  used-car  graveyards 
be  part  of  our  epitaph,  or  will  we,  like 
Scrooge,  take  warning  from  past 
misdeeds  and  change  the  hand  of 
fate? 

Perhaps  if  the  topic  of  litterbug- 
ging  ever  became  as  popular  a  con- 
versational topic  as  education,  civil 
rights  or  sex,  the  case  against  its  evils 
would  be  greatly  furthered.  Most  of 
us  are  conscious  of  existing  conditions 
to  one  degree  or  another  and  soap  box 
orators  continue  to  send  out  the  alarm 
and  plead  the  cause  for  better  outdoor 
housekeeping.  Most  of  us  hear  the 
words,  but  we  do  not  listen  with  our 
minds. 


Public  service  agencies  have 
reviled  our  national  bad  manners  in 
programs  presented  through  the 
schools,  and  often  by  announcements 
on  television  and  radios.  Billboards 
and  posters  with  appropriate  remind- 
ers cajole  us  into  entering  the  fight 
against  litter.  Clubs  of  various  types 
appoint  committees  which  try  to 
interest  more  of  us  in  the  crusade. 
Reminders  are  given  of  the  tax- 
paying  dollars  that  must  be  spent  to 
control  and  remove  trash 
accumulations. 

Warnings  have  been  made 
that  the  volume  of  litter  is 
increasing  steadily,  and 
will  continue  to  increase  from  our 
booming  populations.  Modern 
emphasis  on  packaging  adds  to  the 
maze,  as  departments  of  health  and 
highways  get  headaches  over  the 
staggering  enormity  of  the  cleanup 
operation.  Our  expanding  highway 
system,  shorter  work  week  and 
increased  facilities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion give  new  opportunities  for  addi- 
tional havoc  by  traveling  sun-seekers. 
Despite  the  appeals  for  greater  public 
awareness,  this  Pandora's  box  of  evil 
persists,  and  the  ruination  of  our 
countryside  goes  on. 

Litter  is  not  only  expensive,  it  is 
dangerous — a  sly,  subtle  threat  to 
safety.  Collections  of  rubbish  cause 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  building 
fires  per  year,  at  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Debris  has  been  the  indirect 
cause  of  school  bus  accidents,  and  will 
increasingly  touch  the  lives  of  youth 
with  its  dirty,  indifferent  fingers. 
Between  750  and  1,000  people  are 
killed  in  yearly  accidents  when  they 
have  swerved  to  avoid  trash  on  high- 
ways, or  been  hit  by  a  driver  making 
the  attempt  This  national  decay  is 
costing  not  just  money,  but  lives! 

As  a  health  menace,  litter  serves  as 
an  undercover  agent.  It  provides  a 
breeding  ground  for  insects  and 
rodents  which  are  disease  carriers. 
Waters  which  have  been  contami- 
nated by  garbage  are  often  made 
unsafe  for  swimming  and  fishing,  in 
the  very  locales  where  they  were  pro- 
vided for  recreation.  This  irony 
should  not  escape  even  the  most  cal- 
loused vacationer,  but  does! 

Of  course,  litter  threatens  wildlife, 
as  well.  Improperly  discarded  six- 
pack  loops  have  strangled  more  than 
one  bird,  while  fish  get  tangled  up  in 
fishing  line  that's  been  tossed  care- 
lessly overboard.  The  same  fishing 
line  can  pose  similar  hazards  to  other 
creatures  if  left  or  washed  up  on 
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shore.  A  can  or  bottle  can  get  stuck 
on  the  head  or  muzzle  of  a  small 
animal. 

Sportsmen  need  to  concern  them- 
selves with  this  problem,  since  it 
threatens  them  and  the  pursuit  of 
their  sport  in  many  ways.  They  them- 
selves can  be  injured  or  otherwise 
harmed  by  litter  afield.  They 
endanger  their  hunting  and  fishing 
priveleges  by  littering  on  property 
they  have  been  allowed  to  use  for 
their  recreation — or  by  allowing  oth- 
ers to  do  so.  And  finally,  they  owe  it  to 
the  wildlife  they  pursue  not  to  befoul 
the  habitat  in  which  they  live.  And 
don't  forget — littering  is  against  the 
law,  and  the  game  warden  will  cite 
you  for  it  just  as  he  will  for  any  other 
violation. 

One  need  only  drive  along  the  pub- 
lic highways  to  see  the  results  of 
heedless  flouting  of  the  law.  Despite 
official  signs  in  numerous  states,  the 
trash-tossing  public  ignores  such 
edicts  and  adds  to  the  staggering 
amount  of  untidiness.  Patrolmen 
operating  in  limited  numbers  in 
given  territories  in  any  state  find  it 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  effec- 
tively. Offenders,  amazingly  enough, 
seem  to  forget  that  the  litterbug  law 
was  devised  to  protect  public  prop- 
erty and  each  of  us  from  the  careless- 
ness of  others. 

Just  as  my  young  son  and  I 
observed  that  luminous  summer  day, 
not  only  are  busy  highways  be- 
smirched by  "beer  cans  and  junk"; 
little-used  and  secondary  roads  are 
similarly  befouled.  Big  and  little  dep- 
osits of  garbage  sprawl  in  the  loveli- 
est of  nature's  settings,  mute  testi- 
mony to  our  slovenly  indifference. 
Sometimes  stealthy  dumpers  pull 
their  cars  off  into  remote  areas  before 
emptying  car  contents  or  containers, 
but  more  often  the  litterbugger  is 
characterized  by  unbelievable 
boldness. 

Are  litterbuggers  born  or 
made?  Perhaps  both.  Few  of 
us  are  born  neat.  Children 
are  notoriously  sloppy  if  allowed  to  be. 
Possibly  that  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter: if  allowed  to  be.  Thoughtful  ness 
and  respect  for  others,  personal 
responsibility  and  duty  can  be  taught 
at  a  young  age.  The  idea  that  it  is 
good  manners  to  clean  up  after  him- 
self, particularly  where  other  share 
an  area  or  possessions,  can  be  instilled 
in  a  child  early.  The  smallest  child 
can  be  instructed  to  dispose  properly 
of  a  chewing  gum  or  candy  bar 
wrapper,  rather  than  drop  it  conve- 
niently on  the  floor  or  somewhere 
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The  Facts  At  a  Glance 

Count  The  Ways  Virginia's 
Litter  Law  Is  Working 

•  Local  Litter  Programs:  Since  1977  the  Clean  Virginia  Sys- 
tem has  grown  from  8  to  83  of  Virginia's  136  cities  and  coun- 
ties. No  other  state  can  claim  such  extensive  involvement  in 
year-round,  comprehensive  litter  prevention  programs. 

•  Grants  and  Community  Development  Assistance:  The  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Litter  Control  awarded  $713,203  in  grants  last 
fiscal  year;  since  1977,  almost  $4  million  has  been  awarded. 
Division  staff  travel  statewide  to  hold  organizing  and  imple- 
menting workshops.  Volunteer  time  given  by  Virginia's  citi- 
zens last  year  totalled  205,000  hours  in  activities  including 
clean-ups,  law  enforcement,  recycling,  and  education  on  the 
local  level.  Benefits  to  the  state  have  been  approximately  4:1  for 
every  grant  dollar. 

•  Educating  the  Young:  "Operation  Waste  Watch"  is  a  nation- 
ally recognized  curriculum  for  environmental  education,  cur- 
rently distributed  free  to  over  70%  of  Virginia  elementary 
schools.  In  5  years,  740,000  students  have  participated  in 
"OWW  and  the  Junior  and  Senior  Ecology  Clubs. 

•  Recycling:  October  is  now  "State  Recycling  Month"  in  Virgi- 
nia. Over  350  centers  now  accept  recyclables,  and  those  sup- 
ported by  litter  control  grants  reported  4,839  tons  of  materials 
recycled  last  fiscal  year. 

•  Law  Enforcement  During  1981-82,  over  18,000  citations  and 
warnings  were  issued  statewide.  Litter  law  enforcement  has 
increased  by  5  times  since  1977. 

•  Communications:  Effective,  professional  T.V.,  radio,  film,  and 
printed  public  service  announcements  keep  the  anti-litter  mes- 
sage before  the  public,  thanks  to  approximately  $2,500,000 
worth  of  space  donated  by  Virginia's  media. 

Virginia  passed  the  Litter  Control  Act  in  1976,  and  the  Division 
of  Litter  Control  was  funded  and  staffed  by  1977.  In  the  first  five 
years  of  operation,  statewide  litter  prevention  has  grown  and 
improved  in  countless  ways.  Virginia's  litter  law  is  working. 


What  Can  You  Do? 

Virginia's  litter  problem  costs  taxpayers  and  businesses  over  $25 
million  a  year  in  clean-up  alone.  We  can  save  money  and  save 
Virginia's  beauty  with  just  a  little  thoughtful  action  on  everyone's 
part  Here's  what  you  can  do  to  help. 

•  Put  household  trash  in  sturdy  containers  with  lids  that  fit  tight. 

•  Use  a  litter  bag  inside  your  car  or  boat. 

•  When  you're  walking,  hold  on  to  trash  until  you  reach  a  trash 
container. 

•  Recycle  items  whenever  possible. 

•  Never  move  trash  in  uncovered  trucks. 

•  Teach  children  the  proper  ways  to  dispose  of  trash. 

•  Support  your  local  anti-litter  program.  13 

Intormation  courtesy  ol  Virginia  Division  of  Utter  Control 


outdoors.  Thousands  of  potential  lit- 
terbugs  are  being  born  every  minute, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
without  parental  guidance  in  such 
areas  as  public  tidiness. 

Adults  are  more  to  be  censored 
than  children  as  defacers.  The  power 
of  good  example  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  the  old  truism  that  "good 
manners  are  caught,  not  taught"  is 
still  true.  An  old-fashioned  sense  of 
honest  guilt  when  we  practice  care- 
lessness would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  muddle.  Guilt  can  keep  us 
from  tossing  even  a  scrap  of  paper  to 
the  winds;  it  can  nudge  us  into  leav- 
ing any  areas  as  neat,  or  neater  than 
we  found  it  The  Golden  Rule  is  irre- 
placeable as  another  ideal  solution  to 
the  litter  mess.  If  we  all  practiced  it 
daily,  there  would  be  no  problem. 

Much  progress  has  been  made 
throughout  the  United  States  in 
spreading  this  kind  of  gospel,  and 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Civic  and 
service  organizations  have  contrib- 
uted their  group  efforts  and  aroused 
the  interest  of  bigger  factions. 

Many  individual  states  have  been 
successful  in  promoting  their  own  lit- 
ter prevention  campaigns.  Virginia  is 
an  outstanding  example:  the  state's 
Division  of  Litter  Control  was  created 
in  1976  when  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  Litter  Control  Act.  The 
Division's  purpose  is  to  reduce  litter 
and  prevent  littering  in  the  state  to 
the  maximum  practical  extent.  The 
DLC's  offices  opened  in  1977  in 
Richmond;  since  then,  it  has  worked 
toward  its  goal  of  reducing  and  pre- 
venting litter  through  grants  and 
program  development,  education  and 
communications. 

The  Division  is  funded  solely  by 
special  taxes  levied  on  businesses  and 
industries,  and  the  Litter  Control  Act 
mandates  that  a  minimum  50  percent 
of  these  funds  be  spent  as  yearly  litter 
control  grants  to  Virginia  communi- 
ties. Every  city,  county  and  incorpo- 
rated town  in  the  state  is  eligible  for 
these  grants,  which  are  made  to  local- 
ities wishing  to  begin  their  own  litter 
control  programs.  Some  use  the  Vir- 
ginia Plan.  This  is  a  model  program 
to  prevent  littering  and  offers  a  step- 
by-step  plan  for  developing  and  oper- 
ating a  community  litter  control  pro- 
gram. Others  participate  in  the  Clean 
Community  System  (see  following 
paragraph).  Grant  monies  can  be 
used  in  various  ways.  For  example, 
they  might  be  used  to  fund  a  coordi- 
nator's position,  to  purchase  recepta- 
cles for  the  locality,  or  for  public 
information  projects.  Some  94  per- 
cent of  Virginia's  communities  take 
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advantage  of  the  grants,  and  in  some 
of  these,  litter  has  been  reduced  an 
estimated  30  to  79  percent. 
In  addition  to  support  of 
community-based  programs  through 
grants,  the  DLC  has  highly  successful 
communications  and  education  pro- 
grams. "Operation  Waste  Watch"  is  a 
series  of  environmental  study  kits 
organized  by  DLC  for  classroom  use 
in  grades  K  through  6.  These  kits  are 
now  in  use  in  some  80  percent  of  Vir- 
ginia's schools.  Public  service 
announcements  have  been  widely 
used  by  the  broadcast  and  print 
media  and  have  been  shown  in  movie 
theatres  throughout  Virginia.  For 
more  information  about  these  and 
other  projects  and  programs  of  DLC, 
write:  Division  of  Litter  Control,  1215 
Washington  Building,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23219. 

Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant solution  to  the  litter 
problem  is  an  individual 
one,  becavse  litter  is 
created  by  individual 
thaughtlessn£ss. 


One  of  the  best-known  litter  control 
programs  is  Keep  America  Beautiful, 
Inc.,  a  national,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan public  service  corporation 
established  in  1953.  It  now  works 
with  some  7,000  communities  and 
groups  throughout  the  country.  Its 
Board  of  Directors  includes  leaders  in 
business  and  industry,  labor, 
government  and  professional  and 
trade  associations.  Its  National  Advi- 
sory Council  is  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  more  than  70  civic,  pro- 
fessional and  trade  organizations  and 
over  16  federal  agencies,  and  applies 
its  members'  expertise  to  KAB's  pro- 
gram development  and  implementa- 
tion. A  public  service  ad  campaign 
featuring  Iron  Eyes  Cody,  "the  crying 
Indian,"  brought  KAB  and  its  mission 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. Through  this  and  other  programs, 
KAB  seeks  to  promote  proper  waste 
management.  Perhaps  the  most  nota- 
ble of  these  is  the  Clean  Community 
System.  The  CCS's  purpose  is  to 
change  people's  attitudes  towards  lit- 
ter, thereby  changing  their  behavior 
and  effecting  cleaner,  healthier  com- 
munities. Twenty-five  localities  in 
Virginia  participate  in  this  program. 
The  DLC  awards  some  of  its  grant 
funds  as  seed  money  to  begin  CCS 
programs.  For  more  information 


about  KAB,  write:  Keep  America 
Beautiful,  99  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10016. 

Other  efforts  at  education  have 
been  made.  Local  sportsmen's  clubs 
and  women's  organizations  have 
combated  littering  successfully  in 
many  sections.  Volunteer  members 
have  headed  clean-up  drives,  estab- 
lished litter  barrels  at  road-side  stops, 
reported  violations  to  their  enforce- 
ment committees,  and  generally  par- 
ticipated with  the  state  and  national 
programs. 

In  1955,  the  National  Education 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing development  of  an  educational 
program  to  eliminate  the  habit  of 
disposing  of  litter  on  public  and  pri- 
vate property.  It  pledged  its  support 
to  individuals  and  organizations 
promoting  this  goal.  Since  that  time, 
the  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  have 
also  approved  these  aims. 

Well-known  public  figures  have 
spoken  out  against  our  sloppy 
national  housekeeping.  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller,  a  champion  of  improved 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  has  said, 
"As  litter  is  not  only  unsightly  but 
potentially  dangerous  to  health  and 
safety,  it  has  always  been  a  mystery 
why  some  otherwise  considerate  and 
gracious  people  can  litter  up  parks 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  places 
with  trash." 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
solution  to  the  litter  problem 
is  an  individual  one,  for  this 
sacrilege  has  been  perpetuated  by 
individual  thoughtlessness.  Both 
young  and  old  will  again  have  to  be 
prodded  by  an  inward  sense  of  guilt 
and  pride  into  practicing  good  public 
manners.  All  group  efforts  are  only  as 
effective  as  the  people  they  represent, 
and  as  successful  as  we,  the  citizens, 
let  them  become.  Laws  are  useless 
unless  enforcement  is  made  posssible 
by  alarmed  and  deeply  concerned 
people  who  will  conscientiously  try  to 
help  diminish  the  growing  blot  of 
ugliness  which  scars  the  visage  of 
America.  Perhaps  the  words  of  the 
psalmist  best  express  the  feeling 
about  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
country  that  each  of  us  should  share: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork." 

May  our  legacy  to  future  genera- 
tions be  an  unsullied  countryside. 
This  could  be  our  greatest  gift  to 
tomorrow's  world.  □ 
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You're  a  boatowner,  make  sure  you  know  all  the 
in's  and  ouf  s  of  registering  and  titling  your  boat 
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It  was  an  innocent  enough  weekend  lark,  a  trip  to 
the  city  to  see  the  boat  show.  There  you  were, 
surrounded  by  boats,  big  boats  and  Httle  boats,  all 
of  which  you  could  live  without.  Then  you  saw  her.  They 
built  my  boat,  you  thought,  the  one  you'd  been  dreaming 
about  all  winter.  There  she  was,  and  you  had  to  have  her. 

Now  she  sits  in  your  back  yard — all  25  feet  of  gleam- 
ing teak  and  chrome  ringed  by  curious  neighbors  who 
all  have  an  opinion  of  your  choice  and  a  sudden  glut  of 
unscheduled  summer  weekends  that  they  can  spend  with 
you  on  the  water. 

But  before  you  get  your  new  prize  out  on  the  water, 
you  need  to  spend  a  few  minutes,  and  a  few  dollars,  with 
the  Game  Commission.  The  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  Commonwealth's  boating  laws  and  regulations. 
The  Commission  conducts  safety  programs,  patrols  the 
waters  of  the  state  enforcing  boat  laws,  builds  facilities 
for  launching  boats  and  provides  a  system  of  registering 
and  titling  most  of  the  boats  that  operate  on  the  state's 
waters. 

As  a  new  boat  owner,  there  are  a  few  things  you  must 
do  before  you  head  out  to  sea  or  down  the  river  with  your 
boat.  Your  boat  has  to  be  registered,  numbered  and 
titled,  and  the  Commission  strives  to  make  this  process 
as  easy  as  possible  for  the  boater.  Let's  take  these  opera- 
tions one  at  a  time. 

Titling  Your  Boat 

You  will  need  to  title  your  boat  if  it  is  15  feet  or  more 
in  length  and  powered  by  a  motor  with  more  than  25 
horsepower.  If  it  is  a  sailboat,  it  must  be  titled  if  it  is 
longer  than  18  feet.  One  way  to  title  your  boat,  especially 
if  you  live  in  the  Richmond  area,  is  to  come  by  the  Game 
Commission  office  at  4010  West  Broad  Steet  and  visit 
the  helpful  folks  at  our  boat  counter.  If  it  is  a  new  boat, 
j'ou'll  need  a  Manufacturer's  Certificate  of  Origin  and  a 
sales  invoice.  Both  of  these  documents  are  provided  to 
you  by  the  dealer  who  sold  you  the  boat.  You  will  also 
need  money  to  pay  the  2  percent  watercraft  sales  tax.  If 
you  come  to  us  to  title  a  used  boat,  you  will  have  to  bring 
along  a  signed  transfer  from  the  registered  owner  if  the 
boat  was  registered  in  Virginia.  If  it  was  registered  in 
another  state,  proof  of  puchase  is  required.  If  your  used 
boat  was  titled,  you'll  need  to  bring  this  title  with  you. 
On  the  back  of  this  certificate  is  an  "Assignment  of  Title" 
section— this  must  be  filled  out  by  the  seller.  The  fee  for 
titling  your  boat  is  $7.  This  money  is  used  to  administer 
the  titling  program,  with  any  surplus  going  to  boating- 
related  projects.  The  tax,  2  percent  of  the  gross  price  of 
the  boat  and  motor,  goes  into  the  state's  general  fund. 

Registering  Your  Boat 

Boats  that  are  titled  will  also  have  to  be  registered  and 
numbered.  The  rule  is  simple:  If  the  boat  is  propelled  by 
machinery,  it  must  be  registered  and  numbered.  You 
can  accomplish  this  at  the  same  place  and  time  you  title 
the  boat.  For  a  new  boat  you'll  need  to  have  that  same 
manufacturer's  certificate  of  origin  or,  if  you're  just  reg- 
istering the  boat,  a  bill  of  sale.  If  the  boat  that  you  are 
registering  was  previously  registered  in  Virginia  you 
must  bring  a  bill  of  sale  or  a  transfer  form  signed  by  the 
registered  owner.  In  order  to  fill  out  your  registration 
form,  you  will  need  the  following  information:  the  make 


of  the  boat,  the  year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  length  and, 
for  boats  built  after  November  1,  1972,  its  12-digit  hull 
identification  number.  The  fee  for  boat  registration  is 
$11.  This  registration  and  your  boat  numbers  expire 
every  three  years.  The  money  collected  for  boat  registra- 
tion not  only  supports  the  registration  program,  it  also 
provides  launching  ramps  and  parking  lots  as  well  as 
boating  safety  and  education  programs  provided  by  the 
Game  Commission. 
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hen  you  register  your  boat,  you  will  be 
given  a  temporary  certificate  of  number.  In 
about  10  days  you  will  receive  a  wallet-size 
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(Far  left)  This  boat,  though  it  has  a 
motor,  has  not  been  numbered.  This  is 
illegal:  even  a  small  johnboat  such  as 
this  one  must  be  registered  since  it  is 
powered  by  machinery.  (Left)  This 
canoe,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  have 
to  be  registered  or  numbered;  if  it  had  a 
motor,  the  oumer  would  be  required  to 
register  it 


(Left)  This  boat  is  a  good  example  of  the 
proper  way  to  display  the  numbers 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Commission's  boat 
section. 


Mel  White 


plastic  card  which  is  your  certificate  of  number.  Yau 
must  carry  this  certificate  on  board  at  all  times  while  your 
boat  is  in  use.  Beginning  in  January,  1985,  you  will  also 
receive  a  decal.  The  decal  will  go  on  your  boat  next  to  its 
registration  numbers. 

You  may  title  and  register  your  boat  by  mail.  The 
necessary  forms  are  available  from  most  boat  dealers 
and  from  your  local  game  warden.  In  addition,  many 
marine  dealers  have  facilities  for  obtaining  registration 
and  title  for  you  when  you  purchase  your  boat. 

The  Game  Commission  publishes  a  booklet,  Virginia 
Motorboat  Oivner's  Guide,  that  tells  you  Rules  of  the 


Road,  equipment  regulations,  lighting  requirements  and 
other  information  and  regulations  affecting  boats.  It  is 
available  from  the  Boat  Section,  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
23230-1104. 

So  you  bought  a  boat.  And  you  also  bought  all  the 
necessary  equipment  including  life  preservers,  fire 
extinguishers,  flares  and  the  like.  Your  new-found 
friends  are  ready  to  spend  a  day  on  the  Bay — but  don't 
go  'til  you've  titled  and  registered  your  new  craft.  Then 
install  you  new  boat  numbers,  and  enjoy.  □ 
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Photographs  by  BUI  Portlock 
Text  try  Martha  Svtton 


Do  you  recog- 
nize these  inhahit- 
ants  of  fields  and 
forests?  When  the 
perspective  is 
close-^Py  common 
sights  can  take  on 
new  dimensions. 
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Perhaps  you're  one  of  those 
people  who  appreciates  natu- 
ral wonders,  and  you  give 
them  special  attention.  You  notice 
them.  But  things  can  go  unnoticed  in 
a  different  sense.  We  tend  to  look  at 
things  in  our  world  in  the  same  way, 
from  the  same  perspective,  over  and 
over  again.  What  if  we  were  to  look  at 
them  in  another  way?  Look  closely,  so 
closely  that  everything  else  fades 
from  view,  and  something  new 
emerges. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is 
through  the  lens  of  a  camera:  nature's 
artistry  comes  sharply  into  focus  as 
we  notice  different  patterns,  added 
dimensions,  fresh  perspectives.  Your 
imagination  discovers  a  new  plant! 

The  "love  triangles"  look  like  sets  of 
green  hearts  suspended  in  space,  but 
they  could  be  found  in  your  backyard 
with  other  natural  illusions  and  patt- 
erns. They  belong  to  the  wood  sorrel, 
a  flowering  plant  of  cool,  shaded, 
damp  woods. 


(Above,  left  to  right) 
wood  sorrel,  violets  and 
moss. 
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Are  they  green  hearts  on  a  purple 
background  or  purple  eggs  on  a 
green  background?  These  are  com- 
mon blue  violets,  nearly  always  found 
growing  low  to  the  ground  and  in 
large  groups.  The  flowers  are  two  to 
eight  inches  tall  and  the  leaves  are 
four  to  five  inches  wide.  The  leaves 
usually  grow  a  little  taller  than  the 
flowers. 


T 


he  moss  pictured  here 
resembles  many  little  green 
porcupines  (or  are  they  spid- 


ers?). Mosses  such  as  this  are  very 
important  in  building  soil  and  pre- 
venting erosion.  Though  their  roots 
are  considerably  smaller  compared  to 
those  of  other  plants,  mosses  conserve 
moisture  in  the  ground,  prevent 
floods  and  transform  small  bodies  of 
water  into  land. 

The  pentagon  pattern,  shown  in  the 
picture  of  the  sunflower  in  seed, 
becomes  a  more  rounded,  circular  pat- 
tern when  the  flower  is  in  bloom.  The 
sunflower  is  a  highly  valued  plant 
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because  of  its  many  uses.  Its  flower 
yields  a  yellow  dye,  its  leaves  are  a 
fodder,  and  its  seeds  furnish  an  oil 
and  are  food  for  animals  and  man. 

Found  commonly  on  roadsides  and 
in  fields.  Queen  Anne's  lace  grows 
from  one  to  five  feet  tall.  This 
member  of  the  wild  carrot  family 
blooms  from  June  through  Sep- 
tember. As  this  photo  illustrates,  one 
flowerhead  is  actually  composed  of 
many  smaller  flowers. 


The  dandelion  in  its  seeded  phase 
shown  on  our  back  cover  resembles  a 
confusion  of  spider  webs.  Though 
many  people  dislike  this  weed  for  its 
tendency  to  invade  even  the  best-kept 
lawns,  the  dandelion  has  proven  use- 
ful as  salad  greens,  medicine,  and 
wine. 

Now  that  you've  seen  these  natural 
illusions  and  interesting  patterns, 
perhaps  you  can  find  more  in  your 
yard  or  neighborhood.  □ 


(Above,  left  to  right)  sun- 
flower in  bloom,  Queen 
Anne's  lace  and  sun- 
flower in  seed. 
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(Right)  First,  Commission  fisheries  personnel  capture  female 
stripers  by  electroshocking  them.  They  are  transported  to  Brook- 
neal  in  tanks;  once  there,  they  are  weighed  (above). 


Where  do  all  the 
stripers  coTnefrom 
that  are  stocked  in 
Virginia's  waters? 


STRIPERS 

BY  THE  DOZEN 


by  BiU  Neal 

photns  by  Spike  Knuth 
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(Above)  The  striper  is  injected  unth  a  hormone  to  encourage  her  to 
prodvee  eggs. 


It  was  May  and  spring  had  arrived  in  central  Vir- 
ginia. Along  the  Staunton  River  near  Brookneal  the 
willow  trees  were  in  bloom  and  multitudes  of  shore- 
birds  flitted  to  and  fro.  Under  an  overhanging  willow 
branch  deep  within  the  Staunton's  dingy  waters,  a  great 
silver  and  black  fish  named  Morone  saxatilis  lay  resting 
quietly.  Morone  didn't  know  why  she  had  come  to  this 
place,  but  like  countless  generations  of  her  ancestors 
through  the  eons  of  time,  she  had  come  to  reproduce.  As 
is  normal  in  striped  bass,  Morone's  eggs  had  begun 
developing  last  summer  and  had  almost  reached  matur- 
ity; but  as  the  water  in  her  Buggs  Island  Lake  home  had 
cooled  in  the  fall  and  winter,  she,  like  all  cold  blooded 
animals,  had  cooled  with  it.  Her  body  functions,  includ- 
ing egg  development ,  had  almost  stopped  in  January 
and  February.  Then,  in  March,  her  temperature  had 
begun  rising  with  the  increasing  water  temperature, 
and  her  eggs  had  resumed  development.  March  had 
waned  into  April  and  an  irresistible  urge  had  caused  her 
to  seek  flowing  water.  Not  just  any  flowing  water,  but  a 
large  river.  Some  deep-seated  instinct  and  barely  per- 
ceptible flow  in  the  waters  near  the  Buggs  Island  Dam 
had  told  her  she  would  find  the  river  she  was  seeking 
west  of  her  deepwater  home. 

As  she  began  her  quest,  other  stripers  had  joined  her 
to  form  a  huge  school  of  a  thousand  or  more  individuals. 
The  school  had  moved  slowly  at  first,  feeding  voraci- 
ously on  available  shad  and  herring  as  they  went,  but 
as  they  neared  the  Clarksville  area,  the  fish  had  per- 
ceived increasing  flows  and  their  rate  of  travel  had 
gradually  increased.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  Staunton  River  State  Park,  at  the  head- 
waters of  Buggs  Island  Lake,  they  had  "homed"  on  the 
Staunton  River  and  two  days  later  had  traversed  the  40 
river  miles  to  Brookneal  where  they  lay  resting. 

The  school  wasn't  alone.  Male  striped  bass  spawn  at 
yearly  intervals  after  they  reach  the  age  of  two,  and 
females  spawfi  when  they  are  three  or  more.  Other 
schools,  large  and  small,  had  also  formed  in  Buggs 
Island  Lake  from  March  through  May  and  made  the 
long  trek  to  spawning  habitats  in  the  Staunton  and  Dan 
rivers.  By  June,  more  than  100,000  individuals  had 
visited  the  two  rivers,  spawned  and  fertilized  more  than 
7,000,000,000  eggs,  and  returned  to  their  permanent 
home  in  Buggs  Island  Lake.  Striped  bass  are  free 
spawners,  meaning  that  once  the  spawning  act  is  com- 
pleted the  parents  provide  no  further  care  for  their 
young.  The  eggs  incubate  while  suspended  in  water  and 
drift  downstream,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
predation,  until  they  hatch  30  to  72  hours  after  they  are 
fertilized.  Under  such  circumstances  one  wonders  why 
any  survive.  But  in  any  particular  spring,  10  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  eggs  hatch  and  enough  young  fish  survive  to 
keep  the  adult  population  continually  renewed.  If 
Morone  had  been  left  alone,  she  might  have  moved 
further  upstream  in  the  Staunton,  but  sometime  in  May 
her  eggs  would  have  matured  and  she  would  had  added 
them  to  the  billions  produced  by  her  species.  In  this  par- 
ticular spring,  however,  man  intervened. 

The  great  fish  resting  under  the  willow  branch  felt 
vibrations  in  the  water  which  suggested  something  was 
approaching.  She  eased  deeper  into  the  water  and 
further  back  under  her  willow  branch,  but  suddenly,  as 
the  vibrations  grew  stonger,  she  felt  an  unknown  sensa- 
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tion  along  her  length.  Inexplicably,  she  swam  directly 
toward  its  source  and  lost  consciousness!  A  man-made 
electrical  field  placed  in  the  water  specifically  to  catch 
stripers  had  done  its  job.  While  she  was  unconscious,  she 
floated  to  the  water's  surface  where  a  man  netted  her 
with  a  large,  hand-held  net.  Still  in  a  semi-conscious 
state,  she  was  placed  in  a  boat-mounted,  aerated  tank 
which  contained  a  small  amount  of  tranquilizer  dissolved 
in  water,  and  rushed  to  the  striped  bass  hatchery  at 
Brookneal.  There,  she  became  one  of  the  100  females  and 
200  males  which  were  artifically  spawned  that  spring. 

When  she  regained  consciousness  in  the  hatchery, 
Morone  had  been  weighed,  a  small  sample  of  her  eggs 
had  been  examined  microscopically,  and  she  had  been 
treated  with  150  international  units  of  chorionic  gonada- 
tropin  per  pound  of  body  weight.  If  her  eggs  had  been 
poorly  developed,  she  would  have  been  freed.  Since  they 
were  well  developed,  she  found  herself  in  one  of  nine 
large  circular  tanks  (about  five  feet  across  and  three  feet 
deep)  in  the  hatchery  with  another  female  and  four 
males;  all  had  been  treated  with  gonadatropin. 

Water  entered  the  tank  on  the  water's  surface  and 
exited  it  near  the  bottom  center,  causing  a  continuous 
river-like,  clockwise  water  flow  in  the  tank,  and  the  fish 
oriented  themselves  so  they  faced  into  the  flow.  They 
knew  they  were  in  captivity,  but  the  particular  man- 
made  conditions  were  close  enough  to  those  of  their  nor- 
mal habitat  to  keep  them  calm.  Thus,  with  artificial 
stimulation,  they  continued  their  sexual  development. 
When  the  fish  awoke  in  their  tank,  the  water  tempera- 
ture was  about  equal  to  the  prevailing  river  water 
temperature;  shortly  thereafter,  however,  water  artifi- 
cally heated  to  65  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  began  to 
enter  the  tank.  The  slowly  rising  temperature  and  the 
gonadatropin  treatments  caused  all  the  fish  to  reach 
spawning  condition  and  spawn  within  24  hours.  Up  to 
two  million  eggs  were  fertilized.  About  an  hour  after  all 
the  fish  spawned,  the  adults  were  netted  and  returned  to 
the  river  where  they  simply  drifted  home  with  the  river 
current. 

On  the  day  Morone  and  her  companions  were 
captured  and  placed  in  the  hatchery  spawning 
tank,  five  other  tanks  were  also  stocked  with 
brood  fish.  Four  of  the  other  five  tanks  in  the  hatchery 
were  already  carrying  striped  bass  or  their  young.  But 
one  tank,  although  full  of  water,  was  empty;  something 
different  was  to  happen  here.  The  hatchery  staff  was 
closely  observing  a  tank  where  two  striped  bass  females 
were  getting  ready  to  spawn.  When  spawning  com- 
menced, a  staff  member  quicky  netted  the  fish  and  tran- 
quilized  them.  Their  eggs  were  manually  stripped  into  a 
container  where  they  were  fertilized  with  the  milt  from 
several  male  white  bass.  The  fertilized  eggs  were  placed 
in  the  empty  tank,  where  they  incubated,  but  the  fry 
that  hatched  were  striped  bass  X  white  bass  hybrids,  or 
stripers  which  would  be  reared  and  stocked  in  certain 
state  waters  not  suitable  for  striped  bass  introductions. 
All  the  striped  bass  and  hybrid  eggs  remained  in  the 
spawning  tank  and  drifted  on  its  currents  until  they 
hatched  about  two  days  after  they  were  fertilized.  The 
new  fish,  called  fry,  were  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  scaleless  and  without  mouths.  They  could  tell 
light  from  darkness,  but  they  were  little  more  than  tiny 


drops  of  flesh  with  barely  discernible  heads  and  movable 
tails  attached  to  a  yolk  sac  which  would  sustain  them  for 
five  days  while  they  continued  development.  Although 
they  could  wiggle,  the  position  of  their  yolk  sac  and  their 
poor  development  made  them  incapable  of  real  swim- 
ming, so  they  were  totally  dependent  on  water  move- 
ment for  buoyancy.  If  they  had  hatched  in  the  river, 
hungry  sunfishes  would  have  munched  on  thousands  of 
them,  but  in  the  hatchery  they  were  safe. 

They  were  developing  rapidly,  so  two  days  after  they 
hatched  they  no  longer  needed  the  steady  hatching  tank 
currents  to  remain  afloat.  They  were  siphoned  into  a 
simple  rectangular  holding  tank  to  be  held  for  further 
disposition,  and  the  hatching  tanks  were  made  ready  for 
another  group  of  brood  fish. 

The  fry  had  two  entirely  separate  destinations.  Some 
were  bound  for  other  states  and  the  federal  government 
to  satisfy  various  trade  agreements.  However,  the  major- 
ity were  to  be  used  in  Virginia's  own  fingerling  rearing 
program.  Most  of  the  fry  destined  for  trades  stayed  in 
the  holding  tanks  less  than  a  day.  They  were  siphoned  in 
50,000  fry  lots  and  placed  into  two  gallons  of  water  in 
plastic  bags  in  specially  designed  boxes.  With  the  fry 
and  water  in  the  bags,  a  generous  amount  of  pure  oxy- 
gen was  added,  and  the  bags  and  boxes  were  sealed, 
addressed  and  carried  to  the  nearest  airport  for  trans- 
port to  the  recipients.  In  such  containers  the  fry  could  be 
shipped  anywhere  in  the  world  that  could  be  reached  in 
24  hours.  Fry  are  traded  for  other  fishes  such  as  muskel- 
lunge,  northern  pike  and  walleye  (species  Virginia  can- 
not economically  produce  for  itself),  and  to  other  states 
and  the  federal  government  for  a  portion  of  their  finger- 
ling  rearing  capability.  When  these  latter  deals  are 
arranged,  the  recipient  agency  rears  Virginia's  fry  to 
fingerling  size  (1^/^  to  2  inches)  and  returns  25  percent  of 
its  fingerlings  to  us.  Virginia's  fingerling  rearing  cost  is 
reduced  while  the  number  of  fingerlings  available  for 
stocking  in  Virginia  waters  increases. 

Fry  destined  for  Virginia  rearing  facilities  were 
held  in  the  holding  tanks  until  they  were  five 
days  old  and  their  mouths  were  fully  deve- 
loped. Then  they  were  taken  to  specially  prepared 
hatchery  ponds  at  Brookneal  and  other  hatcheries  and 
about  100,000  were  stocked  for  each  surface  acre.  Four 
to  six  weeks  after  they  were  stocked,  half  of  them  had 
perished,  but  the  remaining  half  had  grown  into  two-  to 
three-inch  fingerlings.  They  were  finally  ready  to  be 
stocked  in  Virginia's  public  waters,  so  they  were  trans- 
ported in  specially  equipped  tank  trucks  to  lakes  such  as 
Smith  Mountain,  Claytor,  Leesville,  Anna,  Occoquan, 
Prince  and  Powell. 

In  a  typical  hatching  season,  the  Brookneal  Hatchery 
can  hatch  50  to  60  million  striped  bass  and  striped  bass 
X  white  bass  hybrids.  It  seldom  does  hatch  such 
numbers  because  the  state's  stocking  programs  do  not 
require  them,  but  its  techniques  are  exportable  and  its 
capability  can  be  expanded.  For  example,  if  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  recovery  programs  require  striped  bass  rein- 
troduction,  we  have  a  step  up! 

Fingerling  production  goals  at  Brookneal  for  1984  are 
650,000  fingerling  striped  bass  and  130,000  fingerling 
hybrids.  Join  us  in  a  future  issue  and  we'll  tell  you 
where,  when,  and  how  to  catch  some  of  them.  D 
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SMALLM(TUTHS 

In  Small  Streams: 


A   BREED   APART 


by  Bruce  Ingram 
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Archie  Johnson 


he  bass  had  struck  like  a  demon  possessed. 
Anxiously,  I  reeled  in  line  as  my  quarry 
^    catapulted  himself  across  the  stream. 
Finally  the  smallmouth  came  to  my  side.  Standing: 
waist-deep  in  a  pool,  I  reached  down,  lipped  him, 
removed  the  hooks,  and  released  a  lunker  lO-inch 
bass. 

A  10-inch  bass  is  a  lunker?  It  is  for  the  type  of 
bassinjf  I  do. 

The  Old  Dominion  boasts  a  number  of  different 
species  of  bass.  All  these  varieties  have  different 
1  raits  dependinfr  on  whether  they  inhabit  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers  or  creeks.  Hut  there  is  one  classification 
of  ba.ss  that  is  clearly  a  breed  apart.  I  submit  that  the 
small  stream  smallmouth  of  Virginia  is  not  only  the 
smallest  and  smartest  of  the  bas.ses,  but  also  the  most 
challenjfinjr  for  Ihe  anj>:ler. 

I  have  sp<>nl  15  years  fishinjj:  for  .stream  smal- 
Imoiilbs  and  during  that  time  I  have  cauj^ht  only 
(hree  citation-sized  fish— all  of  which  I  released.  If 
you  are  the  type  of  fisherman  who  revels  only  in  a 
fish's  size,  then  read  no  further.  Hut  if  vou  are  inter- 
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esjetf  in.outwitting  a  viry  special  ft^^ture,  I  may 
4iave  ^ome  tins  for  you.  « 

In  regular  Dass  fishing,  $he  first  concern  is  usually 
which  lui^  to  employ.  However,  with  stream  smal- 
lies,  there  are  many  things  to  poijdeabefore  artifi- 
§ials  cjfn  even  be  coTisidered.  Perhaps  the  mo^     ^ 


imporiam  oi  inese  is  iiie  cnoice  «)i  niie 
four-  to  six-pound  test  should  be  used,  in  xi 
creek  waterjj  a  smallmoOth  can  easily  spot  12-pound 
"ropes"  moving  through  the  depths. 

Your  line  should  be  clear,  colorl^iB  mono.  M  you 
have  ever  had  bass'puH  up  short  on^iJottntial  strikes, 
the  rea.son  ma)»Have  involved  the  strana  ^u  were 
using.  In  spite  of  what  you  nyij^^ve  heard  of  r^ad, 
fish  can  distinguish  hif«*s.  Xhere  is  nothing  in  the 
natural  environment  that  is  fluorescent  blue,4ho 
color  of  many  lii^.  •  * 

I  also  recommend  that  you  change  line  at  lea.st 
twice  a  season.  Recently  I  battled  a  typically  spirited 
smallmouth  for  over  five  minutes.  On  two  sei)arate 
occasions  my  adversary  tried  to  escape  under  a  huge 
rock.  There  the  bass  continually  ground  my  mono- 


filament  against  the  rock.  Between  his  visits  to  the 
rock,  old  mossyback  spent  some  time  rubbing  the  line 
across  some  submerged  tree  roots.  He  also  twisted  the 
strand  around  my  legs,  and  for  good  measure,  leaped 
twice  into  the  air. 

When  the  skirmish  was  over,  the  last  six  feet  of  line 
has  a  number  of  badly  frayed  areas.  At  least  30  feet  of 
mono  had  endured  great  stress  and  this  section  was 
obviously  weakened.  I  cut  off  the  six-foot  section  before 
making  another  cast.  Though  I  kept  the  other  30  feet  of 
line,  I  will  have  to  monitor  it  closely  for  possible  weak 
spots. 

You  don't  have  to  be  this  careful  about  fishing 
line.  But  there  are  many  ways  that  you  can 
lose  a  stream  smallmouth.  I  don't  want  my  line 
condition  to  be  one  of  them. 

Another  useful  tip  involves  snap  swivels.  I  use  size  14 
black  ones.  The  small  size  is  necessary  in  order  not  to 
call  attention  to  the  swivel.  I  favor  black  because  of  its 
extremely  poor  light  reflection— masking  the  fact  that  a 
foreign  substance  is  attached  to  the  mouth  of  a  lure. 

Many  anglers  prefer  to  tie  their  artificials  directly  to 
the  line.  When  going  after  many  kinds  of  fish,  this 
approach  is  very  sound.  But,  again,  stream  smallmouths 
are  not  like  other  bass. 

Creek  smallies  spend  considerable  time  "cruising." 
They  patrol  their  territories  looking  for  intruders.  My 
experience  has  been  that  bass  will  rarely  sting  a  lure 
during  these  times.  Suddenly  without  warning,  maybe 
due  to  some  physiological  factor,  smallmouth  will  go  on 
brief  feeding  binges. 

When  that  happens,  I  have  to  work  fast.  I  may  try 
four  or  five  different  lures  in  a  two-minute  period  before 
I  find  one  that  works.  I  just  don't  have  time  to  break  off 
and  tie  on  another  artificial.  Those  feeding  periods  end 
as  quickly  as  they  begin,  thus  the  need  for  swivels. 

In  a  lake  or  river,  fishermen  can  use  boats,  but  in  a 
creek  you  must  wade  to  catch  fish.  A  stream's  shorelines 
are  covered  with  thick  vegetation,  making  accurate  cast- 
ing almost  impossible.  Remember  that  the  shoreline  is 
prime  bass  territory.  As  you  walk  along  the  bank,  you 
are  sending  the  smallmouth  a  message  that  a  potential 
predator  is  coming. 

Once  in  the  water,  proceed  slowly.  A  clumsy  move- 
ment will  ruin  all  chances  of  success.  Lift  your  feet 
gently  as  you  wade  upstream.  Avoid  dragging  them 
across  the  bottom.  Fish  cannot  hear  voices,  but  they  do 
perceive  underwater  sounds. 

I  recently  went  fishing  with  a  friend  who,  though 
knowledgeable  about  impoundment  bass,  was  totally 
unfamiliar  with  a  smallie's  habits.  After  watching  him 
drag  his  feet  through  several  pools,  I  finally  became 
anguished  enough  to  instruct  him  on  the  fine  art  of  wad- 
ing. When  wading,  you  are  stalking  your  prey,  not 
charging  after  it 

A  factor  that  is  often  overlooked  concerning  stream 
fishing  is  clothing.  Fish  can  see  silhouettes.  Wear  light 
blue  or  green  clothing.  Red,  pink,  and  orange  are  fine  for 
Christmas  trees,  but  they  don't  look  natural  against  a 
background  of  sky  and  foliage. 

Also,  don't  consider  it  undignified  to  maintain  a  low 
profile  as  you  approach  a  prime  looking  pool.  Stealth  on 
a  creek  is  much  more  important  than  on  impoundments. 


The  water  is  frequently  quite  clear  on  a  stream.  Lack 
of  pollution  and  abundant  streamside  flora  help  keep  the 
water  transparent  Many  excellent  smallmouth  streams 
are  fewer  than  30  feet  across  and  three  feet  deep.  If  your 
shadow  falls  on  the  water,  the  bass  will  perceive  you  as  a 
threat  to  their  existence — which  in  fact  you  are. 

Smallmouth  often  inhabit  shallow  "cavities"  only  a  few 
feet  across.  I  used  to  ignore  such  places,  deeming  them 
too  insignificant  to  hold  fish.  One  day  a  veteran  stream 
basser  set  me  straight  He  landed  a  chunky  12-incher 
from  a  pool  which  I  had  always  blundered  through 
without  even  making  a  cast. 

One  similar  hole  is  now  a  favorite  spot  of  mine.  When- 
ever I  fish  it  I  cast  from  a  squatting  position,  my  rump 
submerged.  When  going  after  smallmouth,  you  may 
have  to  assume  some  disagreeable  positions. 

If  you  follow  all  this  basic  advice,  you  are  ready  to 
select  lures.  As  you  are  fishing,  notice  which  natural 
foods  abound.  Then  match  them  as  closely  as  possible. 
Shiny  spinners  and  red-and-white  spoons,  for  example, 
don't  take  stream  smallmouths  very  often.  The  fish 
simply  don't  encounter  red-and-white  minnows. 

My  experience  has  been  that  crayfish  are  a  small- 
mouth's  favorite  food.  Not  surprisingly,  my  most  produc- 
tive lure  is  a  Rebel  crayfish.  It  bumps  along  the  bottom, 
kicks  up  puffs  of  sand,  and  wobbles  like  the  real  thing. 

Imitation  minnows  are  effective  in  the  mornings, 
especially  floater-diver  varieties.  Use  the  smaller  models, 
preferably  no  longer  than  2^4  inches.  Tiny  poppers  with 
"frog-white"  bottoms  are  other  good  topwater  fish- 
getters.  Larger  lures  make  too  much  commotion.  Subtle- 
ty is  the  key  with  stream  bass. 

As  the  morning  progresses,  give  the  fish  a  change  of 
pace— small  plastic  worm-type  frogs  and  salamanders. 
Plastic  lures  aren't  standard  creek  fare,  but  I  have  found 
them  effective  on  those  days  when  nothing  else  works. 

Reel  in  your  imitation  frog  slowly.  When  a  fish  strikes, 
set  the  hook  immediately.  Stream  smallies  are  too  wary 
to  be  fooled  for  long  by  a  fake  frog.  I  have  had  too  many 
smallmouths  spit  out  plastic  lures  while  letting  them 
"run." 

There  is  something  much  more  important  than  which 
lure  or  line  to  employ — the  stream  smallmouth  himself. 
Creek  bass  will  generally  be  smaller  than  their  big- 
water  brethren.  A  10-incher  is  above  average,  a  12- 
incher  is  bragging  size,  and  a  14-incher  is  a  trophy. 
Nevertheless,  a  foot-long  stream  bass  will  perform  gyra- 
tions that  lake  smallies  never  dreamed  of. 

Two-pound  stream  bass  will  also  be  older  and 
wiser  than  comparably-sized  lake  bass.  The 
former  has  had  a  perilous  life  filled  with  dodg- 
ing kingfishers,  herons,  and  otters  in  a  confined  area. 
Creek  bass  have  spent  their  entire  existence  in  a  state  of 
fear.  An  oncoming  human  is  just  one  more  danger  in  a 
terror-filled  day.  To  be  successful,  your  line,  lure  and 
technique  must  not  add  to  that  fear. 

Virginia  has  many  classic  smallmouth  bass  streams. 
Because  of  the  popularity  of  impoundments,  these 
streams  are  often  overlooked  and  underfished.  Look  for 
old  mossyback  in  a  creek  near  you.  If  you  should  find 
him,  he  might  just  give  you  a  battle  that  you  won't  soon 
forget.  D 
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Louisa  Student 
Wins  Marlin 
Award 

The  essay  submitted  by  Bryan 
Keith  Henshaw  of  Louisa  County  has 
been  chosen  the  best  in  the  state  in 
the  junior  division.  Keith  Henshaw 


entered  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Marlin  Firearms  Company  after 
completing  a  Hunter  Safety  Course 
taught  by  Sgt.  W.L.  Parker  and 
Game  Warden  J.D.  Anders  of  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission. 

The  eighth-grade  student  will 
receive  a  $50  L.L.  Bean  gift  certifi- 
cate and  a  personalized  award  from 
the  Marlin  Firearms  Company. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  contest 
was  "What  is  an  Ethical  Hunter?".  D 


Times  Have 
Changed 

In  the  March/ April  1923  issue  of 
Game  and  Fish  Conservationist  (the 
forerunner  of  Virginia  Wildlife),  sev- 
eral articles  supported  a  Virginia  law 
which  had  recently  been  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  requiring  all 
boards  of  supervisors  to  pay  their 
constituents  for  shooting  hawks,  owls 
and  other  raptors,  as  well  as  crows 
and  weasels,  also  considered 
undesirable. 

In  one  of  the  articles,  the  Rev.  Noel 


D.L.  Bateman 
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J.  Allen  said,  "The  liberal  bounties 
paid  by  the  State  and  the  splendid 
prizes  the  Virginia  Game  Protective 
Association  authorizes  me  to  offer 
are,  of  course,  worthy  inducements. 
The  man  or  boy  who  wins  the  cham- 
pionship gold  medal  and  first  prize  of 
$100  will  be  honored  indeed.  But  the 
great  incentive  should  be  the  saving 
of  God's  innocent  creatures  from  end- 
less terror  and  destruction,  and  to 
relieve  the  vexed,  toiling  house  wives 
of  the  enormous  loss  of  poultry  by 
rapacious  nuisances." 

A  reward  of  50  cents  each  was 
offered  for  a  sharp-shinned  hawk,  a 
goshawk,  a  Cooper's  hawk  and  a 
great  horned  owl.  A  crow,  if  shot 
between  April  and  August,  brought 
15  cents,  while  a  weasel  brought  $1. 
One  reader  reported  in  that  issue  that 
five  of  his  friends  had  shot  462  hawks 
on  a  single  morning  between  9  a.m. 
and  noon,  using  stuffed  owls  as 
decoys. 

Times  have  changed.  We  no  longer 
have  a  Rev.  Allen  chanting  "the 
hawk-owl-crow  pests  must  go." 
Instead,  the  birds  are  protected  by 
the  state  and  federal  governments, 
and  any  attempt  to  make  them  "go" 
may  result  in  a  heavy  fine  or  prison 
sentence. 

A  state  fine  of  $25  to  $250  has 
replaced  the  former  bounty  for  shoot- 
ing hawks,  and  the  federal  penalty  is 
stiffer.  The  maximum  federal  penalty 
for  the  first  offense  is  $500  and  six 
months  in  prison.  If  the  bird  is  an 
endangered  species,  the  punishment 
may  be  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or 
a  year  in  prison.  Someone  who  shoots 
an  eagle  faces  a  possible  $5,000  fine 
and/or  a  year  in  prison. 

In  the  1920's,  people  were  afraid 
that  raptors  were  diminishing  the 
populations  of  game  and  song  birds. 
Of  course,  our  thinking  has  changed 
dramatically.  We  no  longer  consider 
hawks,  owls  and  other  raptors  nui- 
sance birds.  They,  like  all  wildlife 
species,  are  integrally  linked  in  a  vast 
ecological  web.  Because  they  feed 
primarily  on  insects,  mice,  frogs, 
snakes  and  other  small  animals,  they 
are  more  helpful  than  detrimental. 
The  Cooper's  hawk  and  the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk  are  two  of  the  few  that 
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use  quail,  grouse,  chickens  and  other 
small  birds  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
diets. 

If  such  a  raptor  is,  however,  con- 
tinually found  to  be  destroying  pri- 
vate property  such  as  chickens,  the 
property  owner  should  contact  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at 
(804)  771-2481  to  see  about  having  it 
destroyed.  The  owner  himself  should 
not  kill  the  bird  because  that  is,  as 
mentioned  before,  against  both  fed- 
eral and  state  laws.  A  person  should 
also  contact  the  USFWS  if  he  finds  a 
raptor  that  has  been  hit  by  a  car. 

by  Martha  Sutton 

Non-Game 
Update 

Going  Bats! 

Spend  non-game  funds  to  research 
bats?  Who  in  his  right  mind  would  be 
interested  in  bats?  You  would!  In  a 
practical  sense,  bats  are  useful  to  you 
because  they  consume  so  many 
insects.  Your  yard,  garden  and  field 
would  contain  many  more  insects  if 
not  for  these  non-toxic  little 
"insecticides." 

Bats  are  fascinating,  too.  They  are 
the  only  mammals  capable  of  true 
flight.  Their  ability  to  navigate  in 
total  darkness  is  exceeded  by  none  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  "see"  with 
their  ears,  using  the  echoes  of  their 
ultrasonic  calls  in  much  the  same 
way  that  a  submarine  navigates 
using  sonar.  This  is  why  so  many  bats 
are  pictured  with  their  mouths  wide 
open:  they  are  using  their  echo- 
location  to  "view"  their  surroundings. 
(Read  more  about  this  phenomenon  in 
"Sound:  Wildlife  Survival  Tool," 
beginning  on  page  17  of  the  May 
1984  issue.) 

Three  species  of  bats  are  on  the 
federal  endangered  species  list:  the 
gray  bat  {Myotis  grisescens),  the  Indi- 
ana bat  {Myotis  sodalis)  and  the  Vir- 
ginia big-eared  bat  (Plecotus  toumsen- 
dii  virginianus).  All  three  are  found 
in  Virginia  during  one  or  more  sea- 
sons. The  gray  bat  is  a  transient  spe- 


cies  that  is  found  in  Virginia  caves  in 
the  spring,  summer  or  fall.  The  Indi- 
ana bat  hibernates  in  caves  during 
the  winter  and  spends  the  summer  in 
trees.  We  have  never  found  the  Indi- 
ana bat  in  Virginia  in  the  summer. 
The  Virginia  big-eared  bat  is  found 
in  caves  year-round. 

An  inventory  of  these  bats  is  being 
conducted  as  part  of  Virginia's  Non- 
Game  and  Endangered  Species  Pro- 
gram. There  is  only  one  known 
maternity  colony  of  the  Virginia  big- 
eared  bat  in  the  state.  (A  maternity 
site  is  a  sort  of  "bat  nursery"  where 
the  females  give  birth  to  and  care  for 
the  young.)  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  natural  history  of  this  species.  We 
are  studying  it  during  the  summer  to 
determine  when  the  colony  arrives  at 
the  cave,  its  nocturnal  flight  patterns, 
its  foraging  activities  and  the  time  of 
departure  from  the  cave.  Until 
recently,  we  had  no  idea  where  this 
colony  spent  the  winter.  In  February, 
we  found  a  hibernating  population  of 
big-eared  bats,  the  first  ever  seen  in 
Virginia.  These  bats  were  in  a  cave 
about  15  miles  (as  the  bat  flies)  from 
the  summer  maternity  cave.  We  sus- 
pect the  two  populations  are  the  same 
and  the  bats  commute  between  the 
two  caves  from  one  season  to  the  next. 
This  discovery  is  very  important  to 
the  overall  management  plan  for  the 
species.  The  Indiana  bat  was  hiber- 
nating in  the  same  cave  with  the  big- 
eared  bats.  There  are  only  a  few 
hibernacula  known  for  the  Indiana 
bat  in  Virginia,  so  this  was  another 
significant  find.  (A  hibernaculum  is  a 
shelter  occupied  by  a  hibernating,  or 
dormant,  animal.) 

With  continued  support  from  the 
non-game  program,  the  search  for 
new  bat  populations  will  continue. 
And  the  known  colonies  will  be  moni- 
tored to  ensure  their  stability.  Other 
goals  include:  finding  the  summer 
whereabouts  of  the  male  big-eared 
bats,  since  we  only  know  of  the 
maternity  site  for  the  females  and 
their  young;  and  determining 
whether  the  Indiana  bat  is  located  in 
Virginia  during  the  summer.  □ 

by  Dr.  Virginia  Tipton 


Box  Turtle 

Growing  Up 
Outdoors 

Turtles 

Turtles  seem  to  be  the  most-liked 
and  the  least-feared  of  the  reptiles,  a 
group  of  animals  that  also  includes 
snakes  and  lizards. 

Because  they  move  slowly,  have 
small  eyes  and  wrinkled  skin,  all  tur- 
tles look  old.  Some  have,  in  fact,  lived 
to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Tur- 
tles have  very  good  senses  of  sight, 
touch,  and  taste,  but  their  hearing  is 
often  not  very  good.  Turtles  don't 
usually  make  much  noise,  but  some 
females  can  make  a  hissing  sound, 
and  sometimes  males  can  grunt. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  turtles:  the 
ones  that  live  in  saltwater  are  always 
called  turtles,  the  ones  that  live  in 
freshwater  are  often  called  terrapins, 
and  the  ones  that  live  on  land  are 
often  called  tortoises.  All  of  them  may 
be  correctly  referred  to  as  turtles. 

One  of  the  most  common  tortoises 
in  Virginia  is  the  box  turtle.  In  the 
summer,  a  box  turtle  can  be  found 
most  easily  in  the  morning  or  after 
rains.  They  try  to  avoid  too  much  heat 
by  getting  under  rotting  logs  or 
masses  of  decaying  leaves. 
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In  the  hottest  weather  they  may 
enter  shaded  shallow  pools  and  pud- 
dles and  stay  there  for  a  few  hours  or 
a  few  days.  This  is  because  they  are 
cold-blooded. 

Being  cold-blooded  means  that  tur- 
tles and  other  reptiles  must  regulate 
their  own  body  temperatures.  People 
don't  have  to  do  this.  Under  most 
conditions,  our  temperatures  will  stay 
basically  the  same  no  matter  how  hot 
or  cold  our  surroundings  are.  But  tur- 
tles have  to  be  extra-careful  not  to  get 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  This  is  why  they 
hibernate  in  the  winter. 

When  if  s  so  cold  outside  that  their 
body  temperature  is  in  danger  of  get- 
ting too  low,  they  bury  themselves. 
The  colder  it  gets  outside,  the  deeper 
the  turtle  buries  himself.  By  late  win- 
ter he  may  be  as  far  as  two  feet 
underground.  He  sleeps  most  of  the 
time  that  he  is  in  this  state,  which 
usually  lasts  from  November  to  April. 

During  the  spring  and  fall,  turtles 
can  be  found  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  day  as  they  are  out  looking  for 
food.  Some  animals,  such  as  the  rac- 
coon and  the  owl,  are  nocturnal, 
which  means  they  sleep  all  day  and 
look  for  their  food  at  night.  But  tur- 
tles are  diurnal,  which  means  they 
sleep  at  night  and  look  for  their  food 
during  the  day. 
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Their  food  includes  insects,  frogs, 
salamanders,  snakes,  mushrooms, 
berries,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
snails,  slugs,  spiders,  worms  and 
plant  roots,  stems  and  leaves. 

The  female  box  turtle  may  take  as 
much  as  five  hours  to  build  the 
underground  nest  and  lay  her  eggs. 
There  are  usually  four  or  five  eggs  in 
a  nest.  They  have  thin,  white,  flexible 
shells  and  hatch  in  about  three 
months.  □ 

by  Martha  Sutton 

Field  Notes 

Investigation  Results  in 
Convictions  For  Poachers 

Virginia  Game  Wardens  Jim  Hei- 
ronimus,  Mickey  Esham  and  I  were 
patrolling  our  area  for  deer  poachers 
on  the  night  of  November  19,  1983, 
three  days  before  the  deer  season  was 
to  open.  We  had  been  working  several 
hours  that  night  when  we  received 
information  from  the  Scott  County 
Sheriffs  Department  concerning  the 
recent  illegal  killing  of  deer  in  Scott 
County. 

We  arranged  to  interview  two  citi- 
zens who  provided  us  with  the  infor- 
mation we  would  need  to  initiate  an 
investigation.  From  the  additional 
evidence  we  obtained,  we  were  able  to 
secure  an  arrest  warrant  for  a  man, 
and  a  search  warrant  for  his  resi- 
dence. Our  next  step  was  to  locate  our 
suspect  and  search  his  residence  for 
evidence  of  illegally-taken  deer. 

We  arrived  at  the  suspect's  house  to 
find  no  one  at  home.  We  decided  our 
best  bet  would  be  to  wait  there  until 
he  returned.  Eighteen  long  hours 
later  he  arrived.  The  wait  was  long, 
but  proved  fruitful. 

A  search  of  the  premises  revealed 
three  whole  deer  carcasses  and  the 
parts  of  two  others.  The  number  of 
deer  carcasses  and  other  evidence  we 
obtained  at  the  residence  led  us  to 
believe  that  there  were  a  number  of 
people  involved  in  the  poaching  of  the 
deer  and  further  investigation  would 
be  warranted. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
Warden  Joe  Gillespie  joined  the 
investigation,  which  continued  for 
over  a  month.  We  interviewed  wit- 
nesses and  suspects  and  finally 
determined  that  at  least  six  deer  had 
been  killed.  Our  earlier  hunch  proved 
correct:  there  were  several  people 
involved. 

A  total  of  30  charges  were  placed 
against  six  individuals,  ranging  from 
selling  deer  meat  to  killing  deer  by 
spotlighting.  At  this  time,  four  of  the 
six  have  been  tried;  each  was  sent- 
enced to  15  days  in  jail  and  fined  $500 
and  replacement  costs.  The  investiga- 
tion is  continuing  and  more  arrests 
are  likely.  □ 

by  Sgt.  Rex  Hill 

Letters 

Dandelions  Revisited 

In  the  January  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  I  think  the  article  "In  the  Eye 
of  the  Beholder'  was  timely,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  illustrate  the  article 
with  photographs  of  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  However,  I  have  some  ques- 
tions about  the  two  dandelions  that 
were  shown  and  discussed. 

The  common  dandelion,  Taraxicum 
officinale,  called  in  the  article  the 
"true"  dandelion,  was  stated  as  bearing 
its  flowers  close  to  the  ground.  This 
does  seem  to  be  common  for  those 
dandelions  that  grow  in  a  frequently 
mowed  lawn,  but  dandelions  not  sub- 
jected to  mowing,  in  my  observation, 
and  in  all  the  pictures  I've  seen  in 
flower  books,  bear  their  flowers  on 
rather  long  stalks. 

The  fall  dandelion,  Leontodon 
autumnalis,  appears  to  be  uncommon 
or  rare  in  this  area.  The  1981  "Atlas  of 
the  Virginia  Flora"  does  not  show  it  as 
having  been  recorded  in  Virginia.  The 
"Manual  of  the  Vascular  Flora  of  the 
Carolinas"  does  not  show  it  as  having 
been  recorded  in  North  or  South 
Carolina.  "The  Flora  of  West  Virginia" 
lists  it  as  being  rare  in  West  Virginia. 
It  seems  odd,  therefore,  to  see  it  listed 
among  the  "ubiquitous"  weeds  of 
Virginia. 


I  wonder  whether  the  authors  have 
found  a  place  in  Virginia  where  it  is 
common. 

David  H.  Askegaard 
Arlington 

We  asked  the  author,  Crete  DoUitz,  to 
comment  on  this  letter.  She  replies: 

"You  are  right  on  both  counts.  The 
common  dandelion  does  have  longer 
stalks  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  moiv- 
ing.  However,  most  people  see  the  dan- 
delion's flowers  in  their  own  lawns,  or 
public  places  where  there  is  frequent 
mowing.  So  that  when  it  came  to  mak- 
ing a  choice,  I  chose  the  short  stalk  for 
my  description. 

"But  I  did  most  certainly  give  the 
wrong  name — both  Latin  and 
common — to  what  I  should  have 
labelled  "false"  dandelion,  or  cat's  ear, 
coast  dandelion,  gosmore,  or  flat  u)eed, 
among  its  many  names.  The  Latin 
name  for  this  is  Hypochaeris  radicata, 
and  this  is  an  ubiquitous  weed  here. 
Leontodon  autumnalis  is  not,  and  I  do 
appreciate  your  catching  this  error. " 

Controversial  Cover? 

The  jetty  fishing  painting  by  R.B. 
Dance  on  the  front  cover  of  your 
April  1984  issue  was  noted  by  a  good 
number  of  our  members  who  live  in 
Virginia.  These  members  and  others 
have  spent  much  time  and  monies 
fighting  the  construction  of  rock  jet- 
ties at  Oregon  Inlet,  N.C.  that  would 
cause  the  loss  of  miles  of  irreplaceable 
surf  fishing  beaches. 

As  mobile  surf  fishermen,  we  rec- 
ognize a  certain  number  of  fishermen 
do  enjoy  fishing  from  a  jetty.  Our 
association  made  a  study  of  jetty  fish- 
ing on  the  East  Coast.  A  summary  of 
the  study  follows: 

1.  Jetty  fishing  is  confined  mostly  to 
hardy  individuals  because  the 
young  and  old  cannot  compete 
with  the  weather  changes 
involved.  Beach  fishing  can  be 
enjoyed  by  all,  young  and  old. 

2.  Nearly  all  productive  fishing  on 
jetties  is  accomplished  at  night, 
therefore  the  dangers  increase 
tenfold. 

3.  Landing  a  fish  from  a  rock  jetty 
can  be  a  real  task,  day  or  night. 

4.  A  false  step  on  a  slippery  rock 
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can  spell  disaster.  Most  jetty 
fishermen  don't  stay  on  the  con- 
crete strip  if  provided;  it  is  too 
hard  to  land  a  fish.  They  move 
out  on  the  rocks. 
Jetty  fishing  is  accompanied  by 
near  or  actual  tragic  drownings. 
Invariably,  after  jetty  fishing  is 
promoted  as  an  inducement  for 
construction,  an  accident  occurs 
and  public  access  is  either 
sharply  restricted  or  even 
entirely  banned.  Few  of  the 
administrative  agencies  involved 
seem  to  desire  the  liability 
responsibilities. 
When  unpredictable  weather 
changes  develop  (squalls,  lightn- 
ing, etc.)  those  out  on  a  4,200-  or 
3,750-foot-long  jetty  have  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat.  This  is  when  the 
trouble  starts.  Can  you  imagine 
the  young  and  old  fishing  on 
4,000-  and  3,000-foot  jetties? 

George  C.  Deems 
North  Carolina  Beach  Buggy 
Association 
We  didn't  intend  for  our  choice 
of  cover  art  to  be  a  statement  for  or 
against  jetties  or  jetty  fishing.  We 
chose  this  artwork  as  we  do  all  our 
covers:  we  look  for  appropriate 
subject  matter  (in  this  case,  as 


'fishing  cover"  for  our  special  fish- 
ing issue  and  a  tie-in  to  one  of  our 
features)  and  artistic  quality. — 
Managing  Editor 

Corrections 

Randall  Shank,  author  of  "The 
Resilient  Brown  Trout"  (April  1984 
Virginia  Wildlife)  asked  that  we 
"give  credit  where  credit  is  due."  He 
writes,  "All  of  the  photos  that 
appeared  with  the  article  were  taken 
by  my  artistic  wife,  Dawn  C.  Shank. 
On  our  trout  fishing  excursions,  I 
catch  'em  and,  with  the  camera,  she 
takes  'em."  We  apxjlogize  for  the  error 
and  give  due  credit  to  Mrs.  Shank. 

Jeffrey  M.  Chyzik,  a  water  produc- 
tion engineer  with  the  City  of  Nor- 
folk's department  of  utilities,  sent  us  a 
correction  for  our  article  on  Western 
Branch  Reservoir  ("Lake  of  Many 
Faces,"  April  1984  Virginia  Wildlife). 
We  erroneously  stated  the  engine 
horsepower  restriction:  it  should  have 
been  published  as  twelve  horsepower 
(the  size  limitation  for  any  City  of 
Norfolk  Reservoir,  Mr.  Chyzik 
pointed  out).  We  apologize  for  the 
error  and  thank  him  for  calling  it  our 
attention. 


Subscriber 
Service 

If  you're  moving,  please  don't  forget 
to  let  Vii-ginia  Wildlife  know.  Use  the 
form  below:  attach  a  recent  label 
from  Virginia  Wildlife,  and  fill  in 
your  new  address  in  the  blanks  pro- 
vided. Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks 
for  a  change  of  address  to  be  reflected 
on  your  Virginia  Wildlife  label. 

If  you  have  questions  about  this,  or 
any  question  concerning  your  Virgi- 
nia Wildlife  subscription,  write  to  us 
in  care  of  Data  Processing,  Virginia 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104,  or 
call  804/257-1449. 
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Attach  most  recent  address  label  here. 

You  can  be  sure 
catch  more 
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Catch  the  big  savings  on  the  per-copy  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife  when  you  buy  it  "by  the 
dozen."  Youll  get  a  65%  savings  on  the  best  how-to,  where-to,  and  when-to  outdoor 
magazine  Virginia  has  to  offer!  Mail  the  form  below  to  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104,  or  give  it  to  your  game  warden. 

Yes,  I  want  to  save  up  to  65%  over  the  newsstand  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife! 
Send  me       □  one  year  for  $5.00  □  three  years  for  $12.50 

This  is  a     D  new  subscription        □  renewal        □  gift  subscription 
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Bird  of  the 
Month 

The  Ruddy  Turnstone 

The  shorebirds  that  inhabit  Virgi- 
nia's beaches,  tidal  river  flats,  fresh 
and  saltwater  marshes  are  among  the 
most  interesting  of  our  birds.  The 
term  "shorebird"  is  generally  applied 
to  the  sandpipers,  plovers  and  related 
species.  One  of  the  most  colorful  birds 
of  this  clan  is  the  ruddy  turnstone. 

No,  the  "ruddy"  turnstone  was  not 
named  by  an  irate  Englishman.  It 
gets  its  name  from  the  ruddy,  russet 
or  chestnut-colored  back  that  it  dis- 
plays in  its  spring  and  summer 
plumage,  and  it  does  indeed  turn 
stones  over  in  its  quest  for  food. 

The  ruddy  turnstone  has  numerous 
other  names,  most  having  to  do  with 
its  colors,  habits  or  habitat.  Among 
them  are  calico  bird,  checkered  snipe, 
chicken  plover,  rock  plover,  sea  quail, 
creddock,  red-legged  plover,  brant 
bird,  saltwater  partridge,  horse-foot 
snipe,  "jinny,"  stonepecker  and  sand- 
runner.  Another  of  its  names  is 
"Chuckatuck,"  like  the  name  of  the 
little  town  near  Suffolk.  Is  that  where 
the  town's  name  came  from,  or  was 
that  an  Indian  name  for  the  bird? 

Overall,  it  has  a  patchy,  quilt-work 
appearance.  I'm  surprised  someone 
didn't  call  it  the  "quilt  plover"!  Its 
upper  parts  are  chestnut,  black  and 
white,  its  lower  parts  white  and 
black.  Its  rounded  tail  is  banded  with 
black  and  it  has  short  red-orange 
legs.  Its  bill  is  slightly  upturned  on 
the  end.  Its  head  is  mainly  white  with 
patchy  black  markings.  Its  breast  is 
black,  while  its  belly  and  rump  are 
white.  This  "pied"  appearance  is  very 
noticeable  in  flight,  showing  black 
and  white  in  wings  and  tail,  with 


white  stripes  down  the  back  and  a 
black  patch  at  the  tail.  The  white 
rump  and  tail  coverts  with  the  black 
vee-band  between  are  good  field 
marks  in  any  season. 

The  ruddy  turnstone  changes 
plumage  in  fall  and  winter,  aquiring 
a  dark,  drab,  grayish-brown  plum- 
age, replacing  the  russet  or  chestnut, 
but  maintaining  many  of  the  other 
markings,  though  somewhat 
subdued.  Their  feet  turn  to  dull 
reddish-gray. 

The  only  other  turnstone  is  the 
black-headed  turnstone  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Turnstones  are  about  nine 
inches  long  and  are  short-necked  and 
chunky,  with  a  short  tail.  They  bunch 
up  in  swift-flying,  compact  flocks  typ- 
ical of  shorebirds.  Their  call  in  flight 
is  a  low,  chattering  sound,  or  they 
emit  a  plover-like  whistle. 

Ruddy  turnstones  are  common 
along  the  coasts,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  go  to  inland  waters  and 
marshes.  Just  prior  to  migration  they 
commonly  feed  along  with  red- 
backed  sandpipers  (dunlins)  on  the 
Barrier  Islands  as  they  prepare  to 
move  north.  They  leave  around  May, 
migrating  through  the  interior  to 
their  breeding  grounds  in  the  Cana- 
dian tundra.  They  breed  from  Alaska 
east  to  Southampton  Island  and  Baf- 
fin Island — mostly  on  the  numerous 
little  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Arctic, 
Greenland  and  Melville  Island.  They 
also  breed  around  Europe's  Baltic 
Sea,  northern  Russia  and  Iceland. 

The  turnstone's  nest  is  simply  a 
depression  or  hollow  in  the  ground  in 
open  tundra  or  amid  the  dunes  near 
the  coasts  or  along  the  river  shores.  A 
normal  clutch  consists  of  four  eggs, 
creamy  or  olive-brown,  spotted  with 
light  brown  and  lilac.  Nesting  and 
rearing  of  the  young  go  quickly  and 


often  they  return  south  as  early  as  the 
end  of  July. 

Turnstones  are  associated  more 
with  rocks  and  rocky  shores  than  are 
other  shorebirds.  They'll  gather  on 
man-made  concrete  structures,  as 
well.  However,  they  more  commonly 
feed  on  beaches,  spits  or  flats  on 
receding  tides.  They  feed  on  crusta- 
ceans, small  mussels,  horseshoe  crab 
eggs,  aquatic  worms  and  insects.  The 
turnstone  uses  its  slightly  upturned 
bill  to  flip  stones  over  to  find  morsels 
of  food  hiding  under  them.  In  the 
north  they  occasionally  feed  on  the 
berries  of  low-growing  shrubs. 

About  80  to  100  years  ago  they 
were  commonly  hunted  with  other 
shorebirds  as  they  returned  to  their 
wintering  grounds.  They  were  known 
to  hunters  as  chicken  plovers  or  sea 
partridges  in  those  days.  Now  their 
migration  is  challenged  only  by 
weather,  pollution  and  habitat  de- 
struction. They  return  to  Virginia's 
coasts  in  August,  wintering  from  here 
south  along  the  coast  to  Florida,  and 
along  all  the  Gulf  Coast  States  and 
southern  California.  Some  travel  as 
far  south  as  southern  Brazil  and  cen- 
tral Chile. 

Look  for  them  on  the  coastal 
beaches,  shell  and  mud  islands,  mud 
flats,  sand  spits,  rocky  shorelines  and 
jetties  or  concrete  breakwaters.  It's 
common  to  find  a  few  along  the  Vir- 
ginia Beach  boardwalk  in  winter  and 
they've  turned  to  doing  a  little  sca- 
venging on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel.  Here  they  run  about 
quickly,  in  and  around  parked  cars, 
picking  up  crumbs  dropped  by  tra- 
velers. When  startled,  they  retreat  to 
the  huge  rocks  that  form  the  protec- 
tive rip-rapping  against  the  wind  and 
tide.  D 

by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 
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